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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN 
SWEDISH AGRICULTURAL POLICY. ... 


By Loyd V. Steere* 


Although Sweden is primarily an industrial country with 
a limited agricultural area, more than one+third of the Swedish 
people depend for their livelihood upon agriculture, which, 
therefore, plays an important part in Swedish national economy. 
Because of natural conditions and favorable markets, Swedish 
farmers have concentrated, to a considerable extent, on animal 
husbandry. This industry depends upon export outlets for the 
disposal of its surpluses and upon imports for covering the 
deficit in its feed supply. — 


The severe recession in prices of agricultural products 
in the late twenties and early thirties brought a full-fledged 
depression to Swedish agriculture. Remedial measures taken by 
the Government generally involved some form of equalization- 
fee subsidization or price-fixing, or a combination of the two. 
In administering these various measures, an effort was made to 
promote and utilize farmers! cooperative organizations, leaving 
to the State largely supervisory and regulatory functions. The 
farm-relief measures, in conjunction with a series of good crops 
and a general economic revival, brought about a considerable 
degree of recovery. 


Sweden is predominantly a country of forests and mountains with 
three~fourths of the area unsuitabie for cultivation. Nevertheless, more 
than one-third of the population derives its livelihood from agriculture. 


The country is characterized by extreme variations in climatic and 
soil conditions. It is larger than California in both area and length, 
and its latitude is about that of Alaska, with a sizable corner of the 
country north of the Arctic Circle. Southern Sweden, however, enjoys a tem- 
perate climate and, with central Sweden, a soil that makes these regions 
reasonably well suited for agriculture. Northern Sweden, with more than 
two-thirds of the country's total area, is much better adapted to forestry 
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and mining. Small holdings are the generally prevailing type of land ten- 
ure. About 78 percent of the number of holdings in 1932 had less than 25 
acres under cultivation. 


Because of the character of land tenure and of natural conditions 
tending to favor pastoral agriculture, farmers, in the southern plains re- 
gions as well as in central and northern Sweden, have concentrated atten- 
tion mainly upon the production of livestock and livestock products. The 
major products include milk, butter, meat, cheese, eggs, and those feed 
crops incidental to such a farming system; namely, barley, oats, maslin, 
green feed, and hay. The output of livestock products, which account for 
over 80 percent of total farm sales receipts, is generally in excess of 
national requirements. Sweden exports, on an average, about 25 percent of 
total butter production, from 10 to 15 percent of the hogs slaughtered, 
and about 10 percent of commercial egg production. The Swedish livestock 
industry, however, depends upon the home market far more than does the 
Danish industry. 


Sweden also produces considerable quantities of bread cereals, 
potatoes, sugar beets, and edible peas, especially in the southern re- 
gions. The outturn of these crops, however, is normally less than domes- 
tic requirements, and imports are necessary. Rye acreage has declined 
materially in recent years, but the acreage devoted to wheat has shown 
an equally striking upward tendency, resulting in surplus wheat crops in 
years of good yields. Production of field crops, generally, as well as 
of livestock products, has increased as a result of improved farm prac- 
tices. The great increase in wheat production, for example, has been due 
partly to the introduction of improved varieties adapted to Swedish con- 
ditions, particularly to the replacement of winter wheat with spring 
varieties, 


Generally speaking, Swedish agriculture in the middle 1920's had 
reached a position that was relatively satisfactory and relatively stable 
under national policies characterized by liberalism, with respect both to 
trade and to agriculture. The country was producing and exporting a 
slowly increasing surplus of livestock products in normal competition with 
other countries, and arable farming was fully maintaining itself under 
moderate tariff protection. 


Depression Difficulties 


Difficulties first developed in all classes of meat animals, mainly 
as a result of a large increase in the production and slaughter of hogs. 
The surplus hog products had to be exported, principally to the in- 
creasingly competitive British market. Thus, barring a certain cyclical 
recovery in hog prices in 1929 and 1930, livestock prices maintained a 
steady downward trend, the index declining from an average of 142 in 1925- 
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1929 to about 75 in 1933. When. to this decline was added the sharp re- 
cession in the prices of dairy products that began in 1929-30, depression 
definitely arrived in Swedish agriculture, inasymch as some two-thirds of 
Sweden's 400,000 farmers were producing milk or butter for market. 


Kelatively favorable conditions prevailed.in the feficit branches 
of Swedish agriculture until the late twenties; but. the fall in world 
cereal prices in 1929 extended to Swedish prices, which dropped from an 
average of 137 for 1925-1929 to 97 in 1933. ‘The decline was not the same 
for all grains but varied from 25 to 40 percent. The grain problem was 
complicated by the need to keep costs of feedstuffs for the all-important 
livestock industry on a reasonably low basis, which explains why feed-~- 
grains were accorded less protection than bread grains, This was a fact 
of considerable importance for the structure of Swedish agriculture and 
for the methods that could be adopted to overcome the crisis into which it 
was plunged. 


General Character of Farm Aid 


- Swedish farm-aid measures have been cheracterized by a simplicity 
and directness lacking in most countries where a comprehensive program 
hax heen put into effect. - Though the programs involved hundreds of thou- 
sands of farmers and products running into hundreds of millions of 
kronor in value, their simplicity arose from a desire to avoid fundamen- 
tal changes and from a conscious effort toward a minimum of control and 
& maximum of freedom. Two general types of measures, or methods, were 
adopted; namely, price-equalization measures for export products and 
variations of the minimum-price idea for products normally on an import 
basis. In addition, a considerable number of minor measures of varying 
character were put into effect to round ort or support the major schemes. 


The price-equalization schemes, which were set up for the major 
farm exnort products - butter, bacon, and eggs - aim at maintaining in- 
ternal vrices at a desired level by disposal of export surpluses at world 
prices and payment to exporters of the difference between export and home 
market prices. The necessary funds for this purpose are obtained fron 
taxes upon the product in the domestic market and taxes upon feedstuffs. 
The tax on margarine, a competing product, is the only important excep- 
tion. 


The minimum-price measures have been adopted for normally deficit 
products, such as wheat, rye, and sugar beets. These crops are of the 
annual type rather than of year-round production, as are livestock prod- 
ucts, which dominate the export trade. The measures are financed usually 
by processing taxes, provided large-scale intervéntion and losses do not 
require additional funds. Little special machinery is set up under the 
measures, use being made principally of established agencies. 
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Miscellaneous.meagures in addition to the mejor pr ice-equalization: 
and minimum-price. schymes are fairly mumerous and veried. Many of them 
pertein to products under the price schemes end ere reelly incidental to 
those measures. Others relate to minor products, to feedstuffs, or to COlh 
peting products. Ail these measures may be classified 2s follows: 
Compulsory-use measures (domestic oats and potatoes for industrial pur 
poses); import restrictions (parmit systems, monopolies or prohibitions in 
effect for meet, dairy end poultry products, end certain feedstuffs); spe~ 
cial texes (merearine, various imported feeds, etc.); credit measures. 


Development of the Ferm sid. Program 


The early mesures of farm aid in Swsdén sought, quite naturally, 
to give assistance only at points where particuler weekness or difficulty 
was epparent. There was no semblance of a "program"; relief was accorded 
at different points as the crisis spreed and deepened. The practice was 
to handle each problem as it srose, the amount of aid as:well as the form 
of relief measures being determined by parliementary methods in the Riksdag. 
Supervision of relief measures or schemes adopted wes generally entrusted 
to small official commissions especially designated under each measure. 
Thus, 2 Grain Commission wes estebiished under the grain regulations 
pessed in 1930, a State Dairy Board and a Suger Commission in 1932, end a 
State Slouchtering Commission in 1933. In addition, the Ministry of Ag- 
riculture itself administered certain provisions relating to pork and egg 
exports. 


This piecemeal growth of farm—-aid measures 2nd supervisory organs 
revealed, as time went on, 2 need for ¢reater coordination and balance 
between the different schemes, both in their objectives end in their ad 
ministretion. The minimum-prico measures, for bread grains, for example, 
encouraged marked expansion in their production et the expense of feed 
grains, with repercussions that not only confronted the Government with 
large losses, but also threatened to affect the operation of the schemes 
for the aid of the livestock industries. 


This situation finally led in 1935 to a reorganization of government— 
al supervisory machinery for the various farm measures through the abolition © 
of all special commissions and the setting up of the Government Agricul 
tural Board (Statens Jordbruksnamnd), in which was centralized the super 
visory and control functions exarcised by the Stete over farm aid. 


e 


Another important step was taken in 1936, when Parliament undertook 
to define the price objectives of the farm—aid progrem. ‘The Riksdag in- 
dicated that the price-regulation measures were to be administered in 
1936-37 in such a way that the general price level for agricultural prod 
ucts should not fell below 85 percent of the 1925-1929 (bese) average. 
This was both a generel objective anda specific goal to be attained un- 
der individual measures. Subsequently, for 193%38, the goal was raised 
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10 100 percent of that bese, with permissible variations up to 15 percent 
beiow or above. Ase iong 2s actual prices of pertinent individual vroducts 
are witiin these Limits, the vericus meesures ere to be administered as 
provided by the antaority $o hich it has been delegated; when thess Lin- 
its ave exceeded, Parliament ‘is called upon to take edditional sveos to 
correct the situavion. For the time being, theret Ore, the Swedish practice 
4’ the Perliament to cheatin) it3 tarm-c.id objectives - Wich are 
essentially price objectives - each crop yeer. 


An important feature of tie Swedish farm-aid program hss beon the 
policy of olacing tho respursibility for actusl operation cf tho various 
Sshemce on tne farmers! own nap ge uncer State supervision. rhe 
actively promoted the cocpe 


Goverument in recen$ ysars has perative movement 
emongs farmors and even zranted fix we Ovgeuizing yurposes. In this 
Zask, the State has been assisted pe the Swedish Netioncl Ferners! Union 
(Sveriges Allmcnnr. Laatbrulzesallskap), analy orgenized in 1917 and reor- 
ganized in “ge Thais organigetiocn beceme = cort of clearing house end 
general staff vhs egvigultural cocperetive movemons. With its aid, 

=) 


=e 

new nation saticet ‘gzeninetions were set up for tre various producers! 
" 
< 


In 1932, these organizations included the Nationel Unicon of 
Swedish Tairies, tho Swedish Federesion for igg Marketing, and the Ne~ 
tionai Federation of Associsticns or Forest Ornevs. [n 1983, tnev were 
followed by the Federation of Ewedisl. Sleughtcrhouses and, in 1934, by 
the Nationel Association of Swedish Fruit Growers. Tue dairy, egg, and 
slaughterhouse cocperatives, with their affilieted malar eit were inme~ 
dietely charged. with the cerrying out of the Covermment mensures adopted 
for the aid of their respective irdustries and acve since pliyved loading 


be - 3 ~ 
roles in these activ ities. 


oF oe ~ . m4 € - - 
Yeasures Taken With Resvecs to Variows Products 


Cereals 


Swedish gvéin prices, perticvlarly those of wheat, bergen to 
reflect the oressuive oF the inte national crisis ia the 1928-<9 season, 
but it was not antil er the 1:29 harvest that tae full impect o 
‘liement te teke action in aid cf comestic cereal 
erower's. 


The two outstenaing fertures of thos Svecish measures for 
of grein srowers heave bean (1) 2 system of miniuwm prices for domestic 
wheat end rye and sath the required ednixtur2 of epecifisd propoitions of 
Swedian waest and rre: rth forsign grains in milling, end of Swedish flour | 


t 


witn imported fleur. J third feature has been the contrel of bre2d-zrein 

end fiour impcrts, but this nes teen of subsidinory importance and mainly ea 

measure of support to th ae and price regulations. Firaliy, there 

were introduced special import taxes on feed grains end other fvedstuffs. 
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Mininum vrices: The minimu-orice schewe, as first introduced for 
sveson September 1930-August 1931, consisted of an agreement between 
Stete Grein Commission and Swedish millers, under which the latter un- 
dertook to oxy specified minimum prices, varying for different months of 
the yeer, for wheat and rye of sound quality. The inducement to millers 
to adhere to tue agreement ley in ae provision permitting signers, wao rep= 
resented the bulk of Swedish flour—-milling cevaecity, to grind 10 per- 
cent less domestic wheat then wes generally roaquired under the compulsory 
mixing and milling reguletions, wiich hac oeen introcuced simultaneously 
with the minimum-price pian. ‘the systeu, aowerer, proved unsatisfactory 
to both farmers and millers, chiefly, it would seem, pdecause of rigicities 
inherent in a srstem of vhat a in practice, virtuelly fixed prices. 


ce 
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A new minimum-price plan was designed wita tne idea that the domes- 
tic market for wheat end rye. should be @ Tree one, with prices determined 
by conditions of supply end demend, out thet both the sele and the price 
of groin unsold at the ond of the crop vear should be guaranteed. The ar 
rangement was designed tc ensdic the tarmer to hold end store his grein 
on the farm or in farmer elevators and vo obtzin credit egeinst his prod 
uct at optimum terms, since the creditor had fuli gueranty of the value 
of the product. 


An act was accordingly pessed in tne snring of 1931 providing for 
the establishment of the Swedish Grain Company, participation in which 
w2s open to all individuelly or corporately owned mills upon payment of 
a certein contrimtion for each 50 tons of wheet end rye milicd, on an ave 
erege, during the period 1928-1930. To this company, ofter called the 
"Grain Monopoly," the Stete granted exclusive right to import wheat end 
rye and wheat end rye flour. The compary, for its part, undertook to buy, 
between Juns 1 eni July Zl, at prices fixed oy tie State Grain Commission, 


all sound ond millable domestic whest and rye offered to it vefore June l 
(in 1931 the dete was June 15). 


This price scheme worked out, in practice, substantially along the 


lines visu.lized, and until Joly 31, 1935, was rcegwarly exterded cech 
yeer wa 82020 imoa:tent moditicctions, seve for changes in minimum vrices 
decided woon unnvelly oy the jovernnent. ‘tho right, however, to impose 


upen tle lessen cf wheet, rvc, end flour @ compensation fee of Kr.5 ver 
100 kilogrezs to cover exoenseus and losses was graated to the company be- 


2 


ginning with the year 1933 end subsequently exteaded to September 1935. 1/ 


The ¢cneme enabled the mainteuance of prices to farmers, for both 
wheay and rye, gunerelivy in arrmony with the minim prices fixed for the 
months of June-July, wherever the farmers took uivantage of storage and 
loan possibilities and such facilities were adequate to met requirements. 


1/ At eden raves of exchange, 2 krona (plural kronor) is equivalent to 
approximately <5.67 cents. A kilogram is equel to 2.2046 pounds. 
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Costs of storing grain were undoubtedly excessive for several years, but 
they have been steadily reduced with the help of regular appropriations for 
the Grain Credit end Grein Storage Funds. The former was initieted in 
1924 to provide loans to farmers! organizations against stored grain as 
security, end the latter to provide loans and subsidies to farmers! or+ 
ganizations for establishing grain storage facilities. Both funds have 
been maintained, enlarged, end extensively used. 


Notwithstanding the inferior quality of native wheat, the scheme 
enabled the maintenance, from 1930 to wid-1934 of averege prices for na~ 
tive wheat in excess of c.i.f. prices, duty paid, for Manitoba No. l. 

Even during 1954-1936, when minimum prices were reduced because of largo 
domastic crops, domestic prices were still above c.i.f. prices of Manitoba, 
duty unpeid. 


The minimumprice scheme, however, resulted in considerable losses 
to the Grain Company, which hed to buy grein when prices were highest un- 
der the prevailing conditions in June and July and sell at lower prices’ 
in competition with seasoneliyv cheaper nev-crop grain. Moreover, it 
stinulated acreage expansion in 1933 and 1934, which coincided with rec- 
ord yields per acre of both wheat and rye end made Sweden a surplus pro~ 
ducer of wheat. The quantities of both wheat end rye offered to the 
Company at the close of the season assumed burdensome, if not alarming, 
proportions for a country of Sweden's size. Minimum—price purchases of 
grein were es follows; 


Table 1. Swedish Government purchases of wheat end rye at minimum prices 
fixed for June-July, 1931-1936 


Year Wheet Rye Total 
‘ Short tons Short tons Short tons 
Bhi coed itebi«éas oe ee ee within 59 , 026 37,915 96,941 
3083....; PY? eee ree ga 11,637 : 2,917 : 14,554 
Co kis 068 xe 00 wd 2 3 53,976 : 176,819 
ee bl dwedie cbc és cess 226,570 : 142,902 : 439,472 
Sn Swe bee vseeesceceetece 253,820 : 117,679 : 371,499 


SEER See e biscteawhs cess “ 20,296 13,700 : 33,996 


Special] measures had to be adopted to dispose of grein surpluses, 
to check the exoansion in bread-grain production, particularly of wheat, 
and to provide additional funds to help cover losses on grain-aid activi~ 
ties. 


For the purpose of utilizing surplus breed grain and, at the same 
tims, reducing imports of corn, Parliament instructed importers, eas of 
Juns 7, 1934, to denature (color with eosine) wheat or rye for feed in an 
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amount equal to 85 nercent of all corn imported. In order to check the 
expansion in wheat and rye growing, it was decided to make production of 
feed grains more remunerative iu relation to that of Dread grains; and an 
import tax of 3 Bre per ‘*ilogram on corn, oats, barley, bran, and a@ number 
of other feedstuffs was introduced on May 22, 1934. 2/ A processing tax 
of 1 Bre per kilogram on all domestic wheat milled for human consumption 
was imposed on September 1, 1934. Finally, the Swedish Grain Company was 
instructed to undertake the exnortation of wheat ard rye. (outside the 
export-certificate system, to be discussed later), a procedure that in- 
volved large losses at the heavy discount required to move Swedish wheat 
into the world marxet. 


The effect of these new measures seems to have been an immediate 
check upon production of bread grains and a corresponding increase in the 
area under feed grains. Likewise, a rather large volume of grain was fed 
to livestock in 1934 and 1935, considerable grain was exported in each of 
the years 1934, 1935, end 1946, and a marked reduction occurred in imports 
of cereals, 


Various changes were mate in the organization of the scheme, and 
minimum prices were reduced tor purchases during June-July 1936; namely, 
for wheat, to Kr.16.5 from the ¥r.19 per 100 kilograns ($1.17 from $1.29 
per bushel) of the previous season, and, for rye, to Kr.15.6 from Kr.17 
(99 cents from $1.08 per bushel). In addition, the Grain Company entered 
into an agreement with the Government to purchase in the spring months of 
1936 such quantities of grain as were sold to domestic millers during the 
preceding autumn. 3/ 


——s 


State intervention purchases: Only small quantities of grain - 
34,000 short tons - had to be bought in June-July 1936 at the reduced 
minimum prices then effective. But in the spring of 1936, conditions 
pointed to maintenance of the bread-srain acreage at a dangerously Righ 
level, and large stocks of grain (214,000 tons on June 1) were still in 

the hands of the Grain Company, in part as a result of the repurchases in 
the spring under special agreement with the Government.’ ‘Parliament, there- 
fore, decided on a majcr change in policy for the season 1936-37; namely, 
to abolish the obligation of the Company to purchase, in’June and July, all 
domestic bread grain offered for sale and to replace it with a scheme of 
State intervention purchases. 


Under this scheme, the Company had to buy wheat and rye whenever 
prices tended to fall below specified minimum levels, ranging from Kr.15.5 
per 100 kilograms at the beginning of the season to Kr.17 at the end of 


2/ An Bre is one one-hundredth of a krona, or approximately 0.26 cent. 
3/ The processing tax on wheat was raised, effective September 1, 1935, 


from 1 tre to 2.5 tre per kilogram and was made applicable to foreign 
wheat, on which the special import fee of 5 Bre was then removed. 
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the season (from $1.10 to $1.20 per bushel) in the case of wheat, and 
from Kr. 14.5 to Kr.16 per 100 kilograms (from 95 cents to $1.05 per 
bushel) in the case of rye. Such purchases were to be made up to a to- 
tal quantity of 110,000 short tons, which was to constitute a safety re- 
serve to be carried by the Company. Provision was made, of course, for 
keeping these stocks marketable by exchange of old for new grain. Ex- 
ports were contemplated if prices fell to such an extent as to require 
continued purchases that would raise the reserve above 110,090 tons. 


Cn the other hand, Parliament - in kceping with its new price ob- 
Jectives - also provided a maximum level above which grain prices should 
not be permitted to rise, with a seasonal range of Kr.18 to Kr.19.5 per 
100 kilograms ($1.26 to $1.36 per bushel) prescribed for wheat and of 
Kr.17 to Kr.18.5 ($1.11 to $1.20) fixed for rye. If prices of wheat and 
rye rose above these levels, either the Grain Company was called upon to 
sell from the reserve stocks with no obligation to repurchase or the 
mills were given permission to import foreign wheat in excess of the 
quantities necessary to assure good-quality flour; in other words, the 
milling regulations might be modified to permit increased use of foreign 
grain. The Company was likewise permitted to sell grain from the re- 
serves to domestic mills at less than the maximum price at any time, pro- 
vided equal quantities were immediately bought. The effect of these 
changes, of course, was a decided reduction in governmental influence on 
prices and in the likelihood of the State's having to intervene to sup- 
port the grain market. 


The season 1936-37 brought a distinct improvement in the Swedish 
grain situation. The 1936 crops of wheat and rye were so much smaller 
than preceding crops that even with the carry-over stocks there was no 
longer any surplus, but rather a deficit. At the same time, the recovery 
in world grain prices began to make exports profitable for the private 
trade under the export-certificate system, notwithstanding advancing domes- 
tic grain nrices. At an early date, in fact, prices had moved above the 
maximum level and forced the Grain Company to sell to'’rillers from its 
reserves, which were thus reduced from 154,000 short tons on August 31, 
1936, to 89,000 tons on December 31 and to 72,000 on June 1, 1937, as 
against 214,000 on June 1, 1936. In September 1936 a considerable ex- 
port movement commenced, and the Government felt compelled to take unusual 
additional steps to stop what it regarded as unwarranted exports at a time 
of international political uncertainty. 


The regulations governing the activities of the Grain Company. in 
the current crop year, 1937-38, which were adopted by Parliament in the 
spring, continued to aim at a market as free as possible from direct gov- 
ermental price influence. The Company still retains its two essential 
functions, (a) the prevention of any fall in grain prices below a speci- 
fied low point - through intervention purchases, and (ov) the holding of 
@ reserve stock. In keeping with Parliament's upward revision of the 
general price objectives for agriculture in 1937-38, however, the price 
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levels below which supporting purchases are mandatory have been raised. 
Intervention purchases are now called for whenever prices break below 
Kr.16 for wheat or Kr.15 for rye, at the beginning of the season, or be- 
low seasonally graduated levels rising to Kr.17.5 and Kr.16.5, respec- 
tively, at the end of the season. There have been no such purchases so 
far this scason, 


The carrying of reserve sto.’s is the lesser of the Company's two 
functions, though a continuous one as contrasted with the infrequent ob- 
ligation to intervene in the market. If the Company has to buy domestic 
grain to prevent prices from falling below the specified low points, these 
purchases go into the reserve stocks, and the latter are not to pe built 
up in any manner other than by price-supporting purchases, except on ex- 
press order of the Government. Exports are called for whenever the grain 
holdings exceed 110,000 tons, but the Company has expertcd no grain since 
September 1936, 


Export certificates: 4/ The export-certificate stem, originally 
introduced in 1956, continues in effect as a means of Pt a bounty on 
exports but has been modified to enable the Government to take full ad- 
vantage of price developments with respect to the amount of subsidy af- 
forded. ade pelt the amount of the subsidy to breac-grain exports was 
Kr.3.7 per 100 xilograns (the full amount of the import duty) as long as 
the export price “of Swedish wheat (domestic price, including the process- 
ing tax, nlus freight and other costs) was below Kr. 20.5 in autumn and 


Kr.2c in summer (rye Xr.l less). 


Effective September 1, 1937, the Government was authorized to issue 
export certificates upon any portion of the exports it might see fit, and 
immediately decreed that these would be issued only on half of any bread 
grain exported. The effect, of course, was to reduce the export subsidy by 
haif, or to Kr.1.85 per 100 kilograms (about 12.8 cents per bushel). At 
pres*nt price relationships, this is an effective subsidy and, when used, 
ena dies two units of bread grain to be exported for each unit imported. 

The subsidy, however, is granted only to the extent that customs revenues 
from imports are available; i.e., about 1.5 million kronor (about $380,000) 
annually on the imports permitted under milling regulations as recently ad- 
ministered. Aboyt 66,000 tons of wheat were exported during October- 
December 1937, with the help of the subsidy to private exporters. 


This scheme has undoubtedly been effective in maintaining Swedish 
bread-grain prices at levels substantially above the intervention points 
in recent months, in spite of the large 1937 wheat crop, estimated accord- 


ing to preliminary figures at 772,000 tons. 


4/ These certificates are issued to exporters and may cither be tendered 
in lieu of the import duty for wheat, rye, and their products, or be re- 
deemed, under certain conditions, in cash by the custons authorities. 
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Milling regviatiors Regulations governing the milling of domes- 
tic bread srein were Priro@uced in Sweden in Septemver 1930, simuitanesusly 
with the establishment of the system cf rinimum bread-grain prices, as 
device for supporting the grein price structure. They have been regularly 
prolonged, without impertant modification, up to the present time. y 
State Grain Commission was euthorized to roquire all Swedish millers to 
incorporate certair minimum preportions of denestic wheat and rye with for- 
eign wheat and rye in milling and to require importers to mix donestic 
wheat and rve flour with imported wheat and rye flour in similar provor- 
tions. 


The practice of the Commission, and subsequently of the State Ag- 
ricultural Board, has been to fix, the case of rye, a snecified nini- 
mim percentage cf mixins anc milling of doestic rve. Ir the case of wheat, 
tnere was fixed both an average nercentage cf rixing and milling | and a 
minimum percentase, "hich nills may us2 provided the average is observed. 


j-4> 


Control of brved-grein and fleur imoorts: From 1931 to 1935, the 
imporvat tion of bread grain intc wedin was @ monopo 
Company, as an adjunct to the winimm-vrice ane miliin { 
sures. ‘he monopoly was aholisnhoa mm Septerber 1, 45, and the Govern- 
ment set up an imnort—-ltcensing system for wheat, rve, mixtures of grain 
containing wheat 'and ryc, wheat ard rye flcur, and vheat groais, under the 
administration of the Stete Agricultvral Boarc. The sranting of import 
permits is closely linxed with tne milling regulations, and there are no 
special requirements iinposed on millers other thar to setiefy the Board 
— the milling regvlations are being co iec with, since the amount of | 

rmits for grain depends cntirely upon the prevailing percentage of for- 


5 ~ypas 4-|, 4 Oo te ~ 
eign grain that may be wmilied,. 


v 


Inpor t taxes on feed grains and other feecstuffs: In 1934. Parlia 


2) = ee ee ee 


ment, aiming to prevent further extension of wheat and rye growing by 
making prices of fee@ grains ror: reomunerative to farmers, authorized the 
Governmert to levy an import tax on corr, barley, oran, and a number of 


- 


ther feedstuffs, in an amount not to ervceed 6 Sre per kilogram. The maxi- 
mum permissible tax was raised to 3 Gre per kilogram in June 1936, Since 
May 5, 1954, the following taxes have been levied oy royal decree: 


se aa TF May 5, 1934 ; July 1 Sept.12; Oc tel2,1986: Jan.12 | “July 28 

Tien to (to Sept: to Oct.: to : to July: 1937 to 

‘June %),12934:12.,1956'11,1936: Jan.11.193% 28,1937: date 

es 8 + Kronor Htsonor {Kronor : Kronor Kronor : Kronor 

06s i TE AE OOS. TORS Ct eee: 4.00 : .8.00: 4,00 

Barley and oats.. | 3.00 “: 400°} 4.003 . 4300 { 2.00: 4,00 

Milling offals....! 3,00 : 4,00 * 4.00! 4.00 ! 2.00: 4.00 
k 


jloxrans i¢ ecuivalent to ap- 


At current rate of exhcuage, Kr.4.00 per 100 
proxinately 0.466 cent per pound. 
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The introduction of these taxes wes followed by some curtailment 
of bread-grain acreages in 1934, 1935, and 1936, with a corresponding in- 
crease in feed-grain areas, Receipts from these taxes, which emount to 10 
million kronor (avopt $2,600,000) or more -nmelly, ere p2id into the Ag- 
riculturel Price Regulation Fund, from which ell fermaid measures of this 
nature are finenced, except those thet come under the special grein fund 
end the milk levy. The letter two meesures are separately edministcred. 


There has been 2 certain amount of dissetisfection with the import 
taxes on feedstufrs emong smell formers, wi.o feel thet these texes place 
én undue burden on them because of their hvevy dependence upon purchased 
feed. It has been urged in some quarters, eccordingly, thet small fermers 
be exempted trom these texes on = specified quentity of fecd. It is un 
certain whether such en exemption will be made, but et the opening session 
of the 19238 Parliament (Jamary 11) it was indicated that legisletion eac- 
cording special State aid for smell fermers would b3 considered. 


Financing of srain reguletion: ‘he funds needed for the State's 
activities in regulating the grein warket, which ere handled in a special 
Fund for Covering Loss on Grain Regulation, are currently provided by re- 
ecsipts from the processing tax on wheat (8 million kronor in the budget 
year 1936-37) and import taxes on minor whcet products. Such funds were 
fully adequate for the reduced operatious during the past year. The proce 
essing tex was drepped from 2.5 5re per kiiozrem to 1.5 Ore on February l, 
1937, and to 0.5 ore from March through Aucust. Since September l, 

it has agein been 1.5 ore. As the Compeny's exports remein negligible, 
these taxes wiil probebly enable the purchase and carrying of the reserve 
stocks and other operating expenses without any other burden on the State. 
Sudstential Company exports, however, or heavy loss on domestic sales or 
On the exchenge of old for new wheat in the reserve stocks would call for 
increased texes or additional Goverament epproprietions, though probebly 
on no such sc2le es wes necessery in the period 2931-1936. The Company 

is understood to heve had totel losses on grain operations of 93 million 
kronor, of which some 15 million kronor were covered by tex receipts. The 


difference was made up by speciel Stete appropriations. 


Deiry products 


The sharp recession in tne prices of dairy oroducts, beginning 
in 1929-30, descended upon an industry that wes 2lreedy badly in need 
of rationalization. This wes particularly necessary with respect to 
production end domestic marketing of milk, in waica, nosel Sis Sanding 
their great importence, very little coopereticn cxisted anong private 
Gairies, cooperatively orzanized producers, earndc large number of unore 
genized individual producers. The picture was mors favorable with re- 
spect to the exportetion of butter,for which regional essociations of 
cocperative dairies hed joinec with private cxporting dairies in 1928 to 
form the Swedish Union of Butter Exporters. 
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Table 3. Swedish exports of butter and. cheese, 


a i i 
Year Butter : Cheese 
Short_tons Short. tons 

SE dain eeenusincsd esas taeea 20,354 288 
0 rr ee ee wee éaee 19,340 73 
is <hacaly 44h bens Aa aeeeel 27,480 131 
cdi b de baal ake ad one 29,403 276 
ich h'es 6d tats se nbemeneneee . 21,522 51 
ihe hippie dade an toes abet 14,933 130 
Bis nese i Deen cn 0 & sk x sal 18,879 . 365 
Sis 66sdeess i eck Siena acktas'aws 25 ,595 103 
Mh Sah keeles Sak toch basics ake Ain 22, 335 137 
SR eres chee 21,019 258 
1957. g/.. 2: bp sa enaviews® nial 25,940 - 


ee 


Statistical Yeerbook of Sweden, 1931, 1934, 1935, end 1937; for 1937, 
Swedish Agriculturel Society. 
@/ Preliminery. 


Conpetition between the different types of deiries and individual 
producers was neturelly moch intensified under crisis conditions. The 
need for reorgenization became more pressing and epparent, with the result 
thet Parliament, both in 1930 2nd in 1931, voted 2: rze subsidy appropria- 
tions to encoursge such reforms, which were undert:con by the National 
Fermers' Union of Sweden. The Union proceeded revidly with en extensive 
program involving the esteblisnment of new cooperatives, the amalgemation 
of smeller dpiries into sinzle onterprises on @ territorial basis, and the 
combination of independent deiries into deirying federations. It like- 
wise aided in a widespread progrem for modernization of obsolete dairy 
equipment. By May 1932, the Netional Union cf Swedish Dairies was formed. 
It comprised 17 orgenizetions with «a totel of 467 affilicted dairies, ac~ 
counting for about 53 percent of all milk hondled by Swedish dairies. By 
the end of 1934, the membership of the Union consisted of 27 organizations, 
representing 754 deirius end handling ebout 75 percent of ell dairy milk 
and 84 percent or all creemery butter, es well as nearly 60 percent of the 
cheese production. By 1937, tne Union and its effilictes were handling 
milk to e value of 400 million kronor (approximately $102,000,000) annu- 
ally. 


The National Union of Swedish Deiries was established to promote 
the economic interests of the dairy industry through every tieans open to 
cooperative organizations under Swedish lew, wnich gives entensive scope 
for market-reguletion activities. The Riksdag decided in 1932, however, 
to extend even further the euthority of the Union, with ea view to strength- 
ening the marketing organizetion for deiry products and checking the fall 
in milk prices. 
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Butter price equalizetion; The functioning of the Swedish milk 
scheme is closely linked with, and largely dependent upon, the butter 
market and butter prices. The price of domestic butter is fixed weekly 
by 2 special price committee appointed by the Netional Union of Swedish 
Deirics. The butter price is fixed more or less without regard to pre- 
vailing world prices. In 1936, for exawple, the everscge Swedish price 
wes Xr.22l per 100 kilozrem es cowpared with an everege export price in 
Copenhegon for Denish butter of 207 Denish kroner, equivelent to 179 
bi kronor. The committee is instructed to aim et a price yielding 
farme:rs a "reasonable" profit. Imports of cheaper foreign butter are 
barred ms 2 monopoly over imports of milk and dairy products. In the 
interest of consumers, this price committee is subject to the supervision 
of the State Agriculturei Board, which, if it considers butter prices 
unreasonable, nay make representations to the price commuittee. Failure 
of the letter to take action would result in Government intervention. 


To orgenize or promote butter exyorts, the Union came to an agrec- 
nent in 1932 with all the butter exoorters, by whicn the letter undertook 
to buy end export butter in accordeuce with certain conditions and under 
partial supervision of she Union. From 1935 on, in the interests of econo- 
my end e1rficiency, the butter-exporting firms, which were lizited to three, 
were placed cntirely under the Union's direction. 


Experience since 1933 hes been th:t, on an averege, exports of 2bout 
22,000 short tons of butter eannuelly ere necessary to dispose of the 
Swedish surplus end to msintein the butter and milk price structure. Until 
mid-1935, about half of these exports went to England and half to Germany, 
but since then trade hes increased somewhat with Germany, which took 
14,000 tons in 1937 ss egeinst 12,000 taken by Englend. 


The exporter is compensated for tie full difference between the 
average price actuelly obtained on each week's exports (es calculated by 
the Union) end the fixed wholesele price p2id for butter in the domestic 
market. The totel losses on such exports (including smell quantities of 
cheese end condensed milk) have amounted to about 15 million kronor an- 
nually, or ebout Kr.75 ver 100 kilogrems, calculated on the basis of 
22,000 tons of butter. Revenues from the generel tex on milk (2 ore per 
kilogran) end a margerine tex are used for these equelizetion payments. 


Wilk price equalization; For purposes of equelizction of the 


prices of fluid miik and of milk destined for the manufacture of dairy 
products, the country is divided into seven districts, each of which 

is operated as a self-contained unit. The individuel farmer delivers 
his milk to his locel dairy end receives the seme price for ell his milk 
regardless of whether sold for liquid consumption or for manufacture. 
The dairy, of course, realizes e much larger profit on retail milk 

then ca dDattcor. All profits, however, accruing to the local dairies, 
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together vith the surplus from the milk tax levied on ell milk sold, or 
used by farmers for butter and cheese production for sale, are pooled in 
@ national fund under the supervision of the Union. There are elso added 
the revenue from the tex on margerine and part of that from taxes on im 
ports of oil cake and other concentrates. After deduction of adninis~ 
trative expenses and appropriation for reserves, the pooled funds are 
divided among the different district organizations, pro rate, according 
to the percentege of milk sold for manufacturing purposes in each dis~ 
trict. 


The milk price-equalization scheme was operated from July. 1933 © 
until the last quarter of 1936 without alteration in the milk levy or in 
eny other basic feature. During this period, factory milk prices moved 
steadily upwerd from below 70 percent of the 1925-1929 average to nearly 
95 percent, end milk equalization peyments showed a corresponding rise. 
The dairy returns from factory milk made it possible ~ and probably de- 
Sirable - to reduce the ssid on milk, beginning October 1, 1936, from 2 
Ore to 1.5 ore per kilogre This meant 0.5 ore increase in the farmers! 
delivered price, but it was followed by 2 reduction in the equalization 
payments averaging from 1 to 1.5 ore for the country as e whole, and even 
more for some districts in certain months. A further reduction in the tex 
to 1 ore was made in December 1937. These changes have been caused by 
the marked recovery in dairy-products prices, more especially world butter 
prices end Swedish prices for factory milk. They are, also, perhaps not | 
unrelated to the steadily rising tendency of Swedish milk production, | 
which the scheme definitely onvisages checking when necessary, first, by 
reising texes on oil cake end other feedstuffs, and secondly, by curtail- 
ing farmers! seles returns. 


Livestock 


Prices of livestock, which by 1933 were only 2 little more than 
half the 1925-1929 averege, were more seriously affected by the depres» 
Sion then prices of any other class of egricultural products. Declining 
hog prices were the major cause of this recession, since about two-thirds 
of Sweden's meat production consists of pork, of which from 10 to 15 per~ 
cent is exported. Pork prices began to fall early in the depression under 
the pressure of competition in the British beacon market, and subsequently 
remained eat crisis levels until 1935, under the restrictive influence of 
the British bacon quotes. The development of exports of livestock and 
livestock products is shown in table 4. 


The depression found the bacon-export trade mainly in the hends of 
cooperative slaughterhouses in southern Sweden. The trade in hogs and 
pork, as a whole, however, was largely in the hands of private concerns 
end was considerebly more important. The livestock cooperatives in 1932 
included 50,000 farmers, and some 40 percent of the hogs end 3 or 4 percent 
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of the cattle marketed were passing through cooperative slaughter organi- 
zations. The Government's program, already described, for nation-wide 

development of producer cooperatives as the machinery for administering 
farm-aid measures, soon brought the membership of cooperative slaughter 
associations and associations for the marketing of slaughter livestock up 
to 170,000 farmers. These organizations in turn were enrolled as members 
of the Federation of Swedish Slaughterhouses (Sveriges Slakteriforbund), 
which was. constituted in July 1933 and charged with administering State 


livestock measures. 


Table 4. Swedish exports of bacon, hogs, and cattle, 


1929-1937 
Year Bacon | Hogs Cattle 
Short tons : Short tons Short tons 
0 a ee ee £1,677 2,877 6,091 
1090... acs et ae 30,700 1,993 3,941 
he Aenea Pal 32,178 1,132 1,551 
aire aileciea eae. 23,598 18 704 
ith ed oa Rg 22,654 a4 6,019 
rer r er rrr ere Ts 21,051 249 7,641 
aa Spee Sanne ity 14, 566 ? 6,565 
MO lc cnc acwe aia 14,004 2,557 8,630 
es nak sue i 14,881 - - 


Statistical Yearbook of Sweden; 


Society. 
a/ Preliminary. 


The first direct aid for producers of slaughter livestock in 


1937 data from the Swedish Agricultural 


Sweden came in 1933 in conjunction with the formation of the Federation, 
when the Riksdag voted a loan fund of 1 million kronor for slaughter- 
houses. It also authorized a marketing or slaucshter tax on slaughter 
livestock until June 30, 1935, and decided upon the establishment of an 


official body, the State Slaughter Commission, leter replaced by the 
State Agricultural Board, to supervise State measures in that field. 


The Federation, however, did not actually begin marketing opera- 
tions until 1934. Since that date, it has acquired a dominant influence 
Its business operations in the domestic 


in the Swedish livestock market. 


market comprised a wide range of organizational and publicity activities - 
including hog-breeding reports and marketing forecasts. 
however, was the movement of meat and livestock from surplus to defi- 
cit areas of Sweden, with a view to supporting the price structure and 
exerting a certain restraint upon Sweden's surplus hog production. 
control of the great bulk of surplus pork and beef in its hand, the Fed- 
eration has been able to exert much influence upon price developments. 


Its main object, 


With 
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It has not attempted, however, to fix prices or to exercise rigid control 
except in emergencies, such as developed in March 1938, when a large and 
‘unexpected export demand for young pigs from Denmark threatened to raise 
pork prices abnormally and cause difficulties in filling the British 
bacon quota. On recommendation of the. Federation, the Government there- 
fore imposed on March 12, 1938, an embargo on exports of live hogs for 
an indefinite period, empowering, however, the State Agricultural Board 
to grant export Perhi te if particular cases warranted. 


Operations for disposal of surpluses abroad involving equalization 
payments have been’ carried on, hand in hand with domestic activities, and 
have extended to live hogs and cattle as well as to the more important 
trade in bacon. Equalization payments made in connection with livestock 
exports have depended largely upon the terms of special arrangements made 
with Germany, which has bought nearly all of Sweden's live-hog and cattle 
exports on a contract basis for periods extending as far as a year ahead. 
The Federation has been paid the full difference between the contract 
price and the domestic price (live-weight basis), which, as previously 
stated, varies as the Federation finds it necessery to change its quota- 
tions. Prices obtained for surplus livestock in Germany have advanced 
considerably in recent yeare, however, with the result that it was pos- 
sible to recuce payments from 16 :9 25 Gre per kilogram, live weight, in 
1935, to 5 cre in 1936, and to discontinue them altogether in 1937. 


The bacon payments, on the other hand, are based upon London and 
Manchester quotations for Swedish bacon, from which are deducted the costs 
of transportation and certain other charges to determine an. average weekly 
export price for bacon. An average domestic wholesale price for bacon is 
calculated, as prescribed by the State Agricultural Board, by adding cer- 
tain costs of converting pork to bacon to the domestic price of pork. If 
this domestic price of bacon ‘is higher than the average net export price, 
the difference is paid to the exporter from the price-regulation funds. 
If, on the other hand, the average net export price is higher than the 
domestic wholesale price of bacon, the exporter may retain up to 8 sre 5/ 
per kilogram of the difference, but the balance must be paid into the 
Agricultural Price Regulation Fund. This practice, as administered 
prior to 1936, when higher price objectives were adopted, exerted a re- 
straining effect on domestic pork and hog prices. In fact, collections 
from exporters, since the price equalization scheme was instituted, have 
been greatly in excess of payuents. Hog production has shown a declin- 
ing tendency under the scheme and has apparently been adjusted to the re- 
duced export possibilities in the British market. 


Swedish exports of bacon since the price-equalization scheme went 
into effect in 1934 have shown a decided drop, but this has been due to 
the British import quotas. On the other hand, there has been a certain 
tendency for exports of livestock to increase, mainly to Germany, though 


5/ In 1937-38; in 1936-37, Kr.10 was allowed. 
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It is noteworthy that in- 
creasingly higher average returns on exports have been obtained during the 


the quantity has not assumed large proportions. 


period of the scheme. The funds for the livestock measures have been ob- 
tained principally from taxes on animals slaughtered under inspection, 
import taxes on feed, livestock, and livestock products, and the levy on 
excess profits from bacon exports, ‘described previously. 


The operations of the Federation, in conjunction with the favor- 
able forcign merket developments for both livestock and bacon, by the 
end of 1527 had brought prices of livestock and meats close to parity 
with the 1925-1923 average, the objective set by Parliament in the 
sprin2 of 1937. As indicated in the following table, production of 
livestock and dairy products has tended to increase. 


Table 5. Swedish production of specified livestock products, 
1925-1936 . | 
: Slaughter : 222e322225 Cheese 
y ? : > eese 
we: 0 : Milk ' Butter ° Eggs b/: 
hogs a/ ) nar Fat Other 
: 2,000 3 : 
Head ' Short tons Short tons | Thousands ' Short tons Short tons 
1925... : - 1, 889 | 35,271 - 11,714 9,622 
1926.... - 1,802: 42,422 . ~ 14,616 9,112 
1927...: 813,015 1,931": 46, 341 : 600,000 17,231 8, 346 
1928...: 774,054 1,962: 45,513 °° <- 18,555 o,757 
1929...: 701,147 2,193: £&2,798 - 21,979 9,054 
1930...: 889,039 2,383: 60,262 - 20,659 : 7,293 
1931... 1,030,719 2,387: 59,444 ° - 24,055 : © 7,066 
1932...: 963,693 2,377: 56,638 : 750,000 26,973 : 6,528 
1933...: 947,708 2,420: 60,667 : - : 24,048 5,454 
1934... 11,012,094 2,614: 68,031 - : 26,018 6,393 
1935...: 956,694 2,706: 69,135 - : 26,895 6,164 
1936... | 977,421 2 1998 | 74,039 - 2 41,622 


Statistical Yearbook of akan, 1921, 1535, and 1936; Swedish Sen gre 
Attaché, Berlin, for 1936 data on dairy products. | 
a/ Inspected sleughter reported by Royal Medical Bonrd of Sweden (figures 
represent approximately 50 percent of total elanghterings) « 
b/ Based on census figures. 
c/ Separate classification not yet available. 


Eges 


Efforts at self-help by egg producers in Sweden date back to 1880, 
when the first egg-marketing associations were set up, among them one or- 
The cooperative movement, however, 


despite two or three periods of activity and expansion, never gained a 


ganization to engage in exports. 
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strong position in the egg trade and in 1929 handled only about 14 per- 
cent of the total volume of eggs, though some 250 associations were in 
existence. 


The provisicn of State subsidies in 1930 to develop the producer 
cooperative movement, however, resulted in the establishment of a large 
number of new egg-marketing cooperatives, which were organized into 
regional associations (centrals), and the latter, in 1932, into the na- 
tional Swedish Egg Marketing Federation (Svenska Agchandelsforbundet). 
The business functions of the national organization consist mainly of 
marketing in the largest cities and in northern Sweden, as well as out- 
side the country, the surplus eggs that its members cannot sell locally. 
In 1934, it handled about 5 million kilogrrms of the estimated total 
commercial egg production of 29 million kilograms and about 35 percent 
of total exports of ests. ## ©... 


Swedish egg prices for several year *s had been nearly as depressed 
as were livestock prices when the Riksdag decided in 1934 upon ‘measures 
aimed at increasing the returns to egg producers. The first of these 
provided that both imports end exports cf eggs we uld be permitted only 
under special authorization, and imposed a license fee of 30 8re per 
kilogram on egg imports, effective March 1, 1934. The second measure, 
aiming at the encouragement of exports and an increase in the domestic 
price levels for eggs, introduced premiums or equalization payments on 
exported eggs, effective June 1, 1934. 


A special Swedish Association of Egg Interests (distinct from the 
cooperative marketing federation to which the administration of export 
pnyments was entrusted) paid premiums during 1934 ranging between 20 and 
30 Sre per kilogram on cggs exported by its members and from 2 to 5 Bre 
less for nonmembers. With the rise in Swedish egg prices in 1935 and 
1936, somewhat higher vaynents at times became necessary to move eggs 
into export channels, and as much as 60 Bre ner kilogram was paid at the 
Close of 1936 and early in 1927. At other times, when Swedish prices 
fell seasonally, premiums as low as 5 Sre were in effect, and once or 
twice they were even temporarily suspended. 


The method of determining payments to be made in connection with 
exports of Swedish eggs differs somewhat from that used for exports of 
butter, bacon, and livestock. Exporters are not recompensed for all 
losses incurred in exports due to differences in internal and export 
prices. Instead, the amount of equalization, or more accurately the 
premium to be paid for exports, is fixed each week in advance by the 
Association, and seperately for Germany and the Eritish market. If suf- 
ficient to make export sales possible, then exporters can sell; if not, 
trade must wait for larger premiums or changes in Swedish egg prices, 
quotations of which are announced weekly by the Swedish Bgg Marketing 
Federation. This practice of fixing the amount of premiums gives the 
authorities virtually complete control of the export movement and appears 
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to have resulted in very irregular exports, particularly to Germany. By 
hampering aggressive selling, it may also be resvonsible for a certain 
tendency of exports to fall between 1934 and 1936, despite subsidizing. It 
should also be remembered, however, that these years saw rising egg prices, 
high employment, and probebly lerge consumption of eggs in Sweden itself. 
Imports ind exports of egés ere shown in the following table; 


Table 6. Sredish imports ind exports of eggs, 
1927-1937 


—————— ——_— 


Year Imnorts Exports 
: Short tons ; Short tons 

SF ia babne bie eweedi cneetebee 177 4,321 
Ss db ibenddaiebsdndtendndaie® 272 4,286 
Kies bee ad RbAa be hermes 272 5,806 
Ase et bbc ohekesbcncwens 499 : 5,142 
tel hada cculeedacave bet 1,559 3,368 
Po eackbicticdnctedsr dees dies 239 5,074 | 
IGM 6 adadddchburetskecreavibks' 256 3,345 : 
CL SS an ee Sy - 3,448 } 
aaa ene ds 04h a0 bbw ens, 85 3,412 
ge a rer Se 1,088 2,873 
uk eee rere ry bang 1,284 4,575 


Statistical Yearbock of Sweden; 1937 from official trade returns. 
a/ Preliminary. 
b/ Preliminary; 11 months. 

The import restrictions on egzs introduced in March 1934 had two 
objectives: First, to control imports in the interests of hisher domestic 
prices; and, second, to provide a certain amount of revenue to assist in 
financing exports. Imports were definitely curtailed in 1934 and 1935 but 
rose again in 1936 2nd‘1937. Receipts from the tax on imports of eggs 
and egg products, however, have been small, amounting to only 200,000 
kronor in 1936-37 The cost of the ege regulations, therefore, which 
amounted to 1.4 2412868 kronor in 1936-37, had to be covered by the reve- 
nue from the oil-cake tax and other taxcs on feedstuffs. 


The Riksdag decided that the egg-rezulation measures for 1937-38 
should be kept in effect as heretofore; i.c., thet exports should con- 
tinue to be encouraged by a subsidy and that imports should continue to 
pay the license tar. 


Sugar beets 


Attempts to maintain stabilized prices for sugar beets have been 
made in Sweden almost continuously since the war. For a considerable 
time, these attempts were largely a matter of private arrangement between 
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beet procucers and sugar factories. On March 1, 1922, after < years of 

Government subsidization, a sugar-import monopoly was cstablished, uncer 
which certrin refinerics were given the exclusive right to imvoit svgar, 
provided trey maintain ~ fixed price for domestic sug ir dects. 


The Swedish sugar-beet ecleme hus resulted in an incresse in the 
beet acreage ot neaviy 50 percent bs 5 yeurs, or from €7,000 to over 
126,000 acres. In fact, outout hes now reached a voint where Sweden is 
virtually self-sufficient with respect to sugar, imports amounting to 
less than 6,000 short tons in 1936, This has been accomplished, of 
course, by the guaranty of a sugar price mvch in excess of world levels - 
3c Sre ver kilogrnm for the 1927-28 season corpared with a London price 
for raw sugar at the end of 1927 equivalent tc about le sre per kilogram. 


Jd 


Table 7. Swedisn acreate 7nd production of sugar beets 
_2u¢_imports of sugar, 1969-1956 


Yerr eee A. eee / _ Suger 
CT. Rs foal ee et: Ce - Proaac tion | A 
hers. ' Short tons | Short tons 
1000 pe ieeee vase ise 68 29% 645,316 158 , 566 
ae tS ae eee O1 24% 2a oe : 94,037 
a hs oda a a ve £7,157 : 965,812 . 93,104 
yao £9,077 1,715,091 : 97 676 
Ns ctv eee 124,963 3,027,085 ! 13,009 
Os. 64h oaks eal 125,072 2,057,404 : 7,660 
OU ben aids 125,129 . 2,056,854 : 10,892 
1936 Avis BIRT SEs | 126,30 1,980,656 | 5,564 


me re me ee ee ee ee ee ee —_—-— ———-- 


Statistical Yearbook of Sreden 1937. a/ Preliminiy. 


Letai’ted anxiysis of the Government—aid meacures for Swedish agri- 

culture shows that, in conjunction with . general economic recovery of the 
ntry, the; have been followed br restoration of more profitable condi- 

tions in the different brenches of Swedish ngriculture. Even in those 

industries producing substantial export surpluses, it has been possible 

to raise domestic vrices above, end orten materially -bove, world price 

levels. These reassures of farm rolicf, however, heve also had some unde- 

sircble byproducts, such as henzvy finenciel losses to the State (through 

the tinggi Sp ce guaranty) and excersive expansion of production (as in 

the case of wheat). The st eady increase of milk production that has ac- 

companied the milx scheme is also cause for some ccncern. 

The results, in terms of farm income and purchasing power, are not 
available in all dctail for the country ss a whole. The National Farm- 
ers! Union, however, on the basis of acai investigaticns over a period 
of years, has calculated the following net returns on active cepital em- 
ployed in agricultvre in southern and central Sweden: 
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CONSOLIDATION OF 
SCATTERED FARM HOLDINGS IN GERMANY... 


By H. Richter* 


The scattered condition. of farm holdings in south- 
western Germany, the so-called strip-farming system, has 
long been the concern of German authorities; initial ef- 
forts to consolidate holdings were made fully 400 years 
ago. In general, however, the movement has been very slow 
as &@ result of the largely voluntary character of the nec- 
essary action and the involved nature of the procedure. 

The "real inheritance" practices - partition of land among 

heirs - also have been an impediment to effective reform. 

These obstacles, however, have been eliminated in large 

part by new legislation, the "Reichsumlegungsgesetz" of 

June 26, 1936, and the resulting "Reichsumlegunesordnung" 

of June 16, 1957. Corpulsory consolidation may now be or- : 
dered by the Ministry of Agriculture or its representatives, 

with authority in these matters shifted from a number of 

States to the Reich. 


Strip Farming 


Origin e 
Much of the part of Germany that runs fron Denmark south through 
Holstein, between the Elbe and Weser Rivers, and further through south- 
,ern Germany, was originally settled in farming communities called 
"gewann" villages. The farm land surrounding the village was divided . 
into a number of "gewanne," or large-sized plots of land, varying from 
each other in fertility of soil, elevation, and distance from the vil- 
lage. Sach farmer received an equal strip of land in each "gewann." 
. In this way, land of different value was thought to be distributed as 
equitably as possible. Some pasture land was usually held as common 
village property, for collective utilization. 


*Economic Assistant, Berlin office, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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This peculiarity of the old German farming society - also found 
in other parts of Europe - is the historical root of the strip-farming 
practice still in use over wide areas, notably in southern and western 
Germany. The partition of the land through inheritance and, to a minor 
extent, through sales transactions gradually brought about the strip- 
farming system found at the present time. The inheritance practice of 
“real division" of the farm land among all the heits, which used to be 
customary in large parts of southern and western Germany, played a de- 
cisive role in splitting up the land. In some areas it was even cus- 
tomary to give each of the heirs an equal piece of land in each of the 
scattered plots belonging to the farm. Actual sales transactions in 
farm land, on the other hand, may not have added much to the present 
scattered condition of the holdings; in fact, it may be contended that 
transactions in farm land have frequently rounded out the holdings 
rather than split them up further. 


Disadvantages 


Professor Mtinzinger, of Hohenheim, the distinguished student of 
Wirttemberg agriculture, has described a farm in Wirttemberg comprising 
a total area of 20 hectares, which is split up into 67 separate plots. 1/ 
In order for the owner to go from the homestead to each plot and back, 
it would be necessary for him to cover 61 miles. It is evident that 
such a system involves sericus losses in efficiency and time. It has 
been calculated 2/ that, under average conditions in southern Germany, 
pnnual labor and draft costs on plots of land of over 5 hectares were 
RM.351,90 per hectare and that they rose to RM.768.90 per hectare on 
plots of less than 0.25 hectare. 3/ In many communities, it should be 
noted, the average size of the separate plots of a farm is even much 
below 0.25 hectare. The average size oi: the plots consolidated in the 
Rhine Province up to 1924 (which included very few vineyards) was 0.096 
hectare. In Lower Franconia the average plot size in 50 communities 
was 0.05 hectare, in 19 communities 0.04 hectare, and in 2 other com- 
munities 0.03 hectare. 4/ In Baden, where the ownership of scattered 
farm plots is most pronounced, the averzge farm has 3.6 hectares of 
land made up of 16 separate plots or strips. Cne community in the 
northern part of Baden reported 157 separate plots of land per farn. 5/ 


-1/ Cf. Sering (Assisted by Niehaus and Schl8mer), Deutsche Agrarpolitik, 


Leipzig, 1934, p. 43. 

2/ Cf. Wirttembergisches Wochenbdlatt fir Landwirtschaft, 1929, No. 13. 
3/ 1 Reichsmark equals 40 cents at current rate of exchange, and 1 
hectare equals 2.47 acres. 

4/ Cf. EB. Herr, "Die Feldbereinigung (Umlegung) landwirtschaftlicher 
Grundstticke," in Die deutsche Landwirtschaft, edited by Sering 
(Berichte tiber Landwirtschaft, 50 Sonderheft, Berlin, 1932), p. 754. 
5/ Cf. Herr, op. cite, pe 755. 
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Under such conditions, farming must of necessity be uneconomic 
and laborious in character. The smallness of the plots does not pernit 
‘the use of machinery, not evon-of seeding machines. Combatting woeds 
is impeced by careless practices of a neighber farmer, whose unwecded 
plot may be only a few yards from the center of a well-cultivated one. 
The many ridges and hedges vetween plots are niding vlaces and hotbeds 
of insects, plant diseases, and snnils. ‘The lattcr sometines eat as 
much as one-Tiftr of the crop. 


The scattered position of the plots has a still greater disadvan- 
tage in the waste ct dratt and labor, as already indicated, and as an 
impediment to orderly cron rotation. Farmers are more or less forced 
to sow, and likewise te hervest, at the same time -- stherwise thev could 
not get to their fields - anc to grow the same crops over a large area. 
Sometimes farmers do not know exactly how many plots of land they have; 
and some of them have been known to fertilize, cultivate, and harvest 
fields of neighbors instcad. of their own. Under these circumstances, 
needed water protection, drai nage, irrigation, and other improvements 
are quite impossibie of accorpiishment. 5/ 
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Measures and objectives 


The inefficiency and low productivity of farming scattered hold- 
ings were recognized, and measures were taken by State authorities from 
time to time to bring about consolidation. The eurliest efforte in this 
direction, however, were voluntary measures of self-aid, agreed upon by 
the farmers affected. round the middle of the sixteenth century, the 
farmers of the High Convent of Kempten in the Bavarian Allgtu by volun- 
tary agreement consolidated their holdings into one plot for each farmer. 
In sone instances, former houses were abandoned and new hones built on 
the newly allocated lands. At about the same time, farmers in Schleswig- 
Holstein consolidated their holdings by voluntary convention. 


Legal provisious for the corsolidation cf farm or Stato farm land 
were later adopted in various varts of Germany, and in Prussia the 
"Geneinhsitsteilungsorduung" of 1821 (ordinance regulating the division 
of land in comnon village property) provided for consolidation and re- 
distribution of farm lanc in connection with simultaneous division of 
land in common village vroperty. Another law, of 1875, the "“Unlegungs- 
gesetz ftir die alten preussischen Provingen," provided 2 uniform legal 
basis throughout the State of Prussia for the consolidation of farm land, 
"if a notable improvement in land cultivation is thereby to be expected." 


6/ Cf. Herr, on cit., and W. Henkclmann, "Grundsitickszusammenlegung und 
Erbrechtsreforn," in Deutsche Agrarpolitik, edited oy Friedrich-List- 
Gesellschaft, Berlin, 1962, p. 6Q1 ff. 
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The non-Prussien German States also have provided, since the early part 
or the nineteenth century, for a legel consolidation ard redistribution 
f farm holdings. 7/ 


O 


Difficultics eneountered 


The conecvlidation vrocess made possible by all these laws and 
ordinances was burdened with a considerable amourt of red tape. A con- 
solidation procefture could be opensd ané carriec through only if therc 
was agreemcnt by a nore or. less important minority, frequently even a 
majority, of the farmers affected by the proposed measure. As a result, 
consolidation made slow progress. Widespread personal aversion of the 
farmers to changes in their ownership and to the bureaucratic methcds 
applied by the consolidation authorities, their conservatism and desire 
to hold on to what they had, their fear that in a district of consoli- 
dated hcldings it would become extremely cifficrlt to acauire additional 
small plots of land, and, last out not least, the high costs involved 
in the procedure - all made it difficult for farmers to reach an agree- 
ment on projects of land consclidation. It was also believec that the 
practice of "real division" -f the farm lani in case of inheritance 
would largely offset the effect cf consolidition efforts, anc it actually 
did in some areas. 


Advantages of consolidation 


On the other hand, progress toward consolidation in some districts 
demonstrated very plainly to farmers the great economic benefit of the 
undertaking, and there is‘doubt that subsequently these successes 
often helped to overcome farmers! anxieties and sdjections. In communi- 
ties where consolidation of holdings had been effected, farmers observed 
notable improvement in methods of managerent, yields, and relation- 
ships between expenditures and returns. The ricges, limits, limit 
ditches, and hollows between fields had disappeared; the larger and 
better lLaid-out plots permitted the use of machinery and implenents, 
which had previously been impossible; and higher yielcs were in evidence. 
It was also possible to keep more and better livestock; and, as a re- 
sult, more manure was at the disposal of the farmer. More thorough and 
tinely cultivation of the soil and improved crcp rotation and mancge- 
ment in general resulted. The ultimate economic success of the com 
munity that had consolidated its holdings was seldom in doubt. 8/ 

According to one study, 9/ consolidation of farm holdings in 
Germany during the 50 years ending about 1920 covered an area of 


7/ C&. Herr, op.cit., p. 756 ff. 
8/ Cf. Henkelmann, op. cit., p. 604. 
9/ Ibid, p. 605. 
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2,975,000 hectares, while the area still in need of consolidation (1930) 
was 5,600,000 hectares. The consolidation movement, at that pace, would 
have taken about a century to complete. 


Legislation - June 26, 1936, and June 16, 1937 


Character and aims 


The slowness of the process of consolidation resulted largely from 
the voluntary character of the legal reforms. Also, far-reaching protec- 
tion of the rights and sentiments of the individuals concerned found ex- 
pression in decentralization of authority regarding consolidation matters 
and in establishment of numerous guaranties of individual rights by the 
invention of elaborate procedures of preparation, investigation, hearings, 
decisions, appeals, and revisions. This insertion of bureaucratic forms 
of procedure and control, though originally intended to protect the 
rights of individuals, gradually became a secondary impediment to quick 
action. Centralization of authority, simplification of procedure, and 
substitution of compulsory for voluntary action, therefore, seemed to 
recommend themselves for the solution of the problem to the National- 
Socialist State. The more so since, to the totalitarian philosophy, in- 
dividual rights and claims, as such, are of minor importance, and, under 
the "leadership principle," compulsion, unless politically inexpedient, 
may be extended rather far without constitutional restraint. 


The new "Reichsumlegungsordnung," indeed, provides now for cen- 
tralization; authority in regard to consolidation has been shifted from 
the individual States to the Reich, and the new law is to replace about 
50 different laws and ordinances previously applied in the individual 
States and Provinces. It also applies compulsion in the place of demo- 
cratic consent and provides for a simplification of procedure - no 
longer is the approval of a majority (or a qualified minority) required in 
order to carry through a consolidation project. Instead, the procedure 
is opened ex officio by the consolidation authorities, and the legal and 
administrative procedure is being considerably simplified by the elimi- 
nation of a too-scrupulous consideration of individual claims and wishes. 


Legal provisions 


On June 26, 1936, the German Cabinet enacted a law 10/ authorizing 
the Minister of Agriculture to regulate and reform the process of con- 
solidation of individual farm holdings, with the cooperation of other 
ministries competent in matters affected by such regulation. This regu- 
lation and the application of principles laid down by the enabling act 


10/ Reichsgesetzblatt, Teil I, 1936, p. 518. 
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were finally provided for in the decree "Reichsumlegungsordnung, " 11/ 
issued June 16, 1937, by the Ministers of Agriculture and Finance and 
the Reich Forestry Chief. This decree took general effect on January 1, 
1938. 


Whenever it seems advisable in the interest of agricultural pro- 
juction or farming efficiency to rearrange or consolidate farm holdings, 
to build field ways and roads, or to make other land improvements that 
require a redistribution or rearrangement of holdings, or whenever it is 
necessary to provide farm land in-larger volume for such public under- 
takings as the building of auto roads, dams, etc., then, under the new 
law, consolidation and rearrangement of farm holdings may take place and 
is to be undertaken upon the instigation of, and through, the consolidation 
authorities. 12/ The Minister of Agriculture is the highest consolidation 
authority and, in cases of dispute, there is no appeal from his decision. 


While consolidation procedures are to be opened upon ex officio 
initiative, the local peasant leader, the community official, and the 
local party official are to be consulted. If forests are affected, the 
forestry official must also be heard. Before definite action may be 
taken, the consolidation authority must. also consult the State or Pro- 
vincial peasant leader who is to represent the interests of the group 
of farmers affected. If the peasant leader agrees, the project may be 
put into effect; if he objects, the ultimate decision must be made by the 
Minister of Agriculture, after consultation with the Reich Peasant 
Leader, 13/ 


In every consolidation procedure, the participating farmers and 
owners of land form a public corporation for the execution of the con- 
solidation plan. The actual costs of the project, including ameliora- 
tion, etc., are charged to the corporation. To the extent, however, that 
consolidation or rearrangement of holdings is necessitated by some public 
undertaking, such as auto roads, dams, etc., all costs must be borne by 
the respective undertaking. Costs of administration (of the coneolidation 
authorities) are to be borne by the States and the Reich, but the "cor- 
porations of participants" must contribute, on an average, about RM.25.00 
per hectare. All costs that the corporation participants have to bear are 
to be prorated to the individuals according to the latters' calculated 
prospective profits from the consolidation as well as their ability to pay. 
The costs that the consolidation participants have to bear may eventually 
be collected in the form of deductions of land equivalent - not to exceed 
in any individual case 7.5 percent of the value of the respective farmer's 


11/ Reichsgesetzblatt, Teil I, No. 70, June 18, 1937. 

12/ The matter is to be handled by the existing Land Cultivation Authori- 
ties and corresponding bodies or by administrative units. 

13/ At the present time, Herr Walther R. Darré holds both the post of 
Minister of Agriculture and that of Reich Peasant Leader. 
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total land property. The land thus released is to be acquired by settle- 
nent organizations, if not otherwise needed, and used in early settle- 
nent projects. The farmers must also place at the disposal of the 
consolidation corporations the land required for the building of field 
roads, drainage ditches, and other necessary inprovenents. 


In the rearrangement, consolidation, and reallocation of the 
individual holdings, consideration is to be given first to the common 
good and second to the individuals! interests. Fair evaluations of the 
land must be made; but, if the common interest requires it, farmers must 
accept, in the process of rearrangement, more land of lower quality in 
exchange for less land of higher quality, or vice versa. 


Administrative problems 


Every reform of the type described necessarily requires careful , 
and cautious action. Many problems remain. The reform will continue to 
represent an organizational task of the first order. Some farmer opposi- 
tion will continue unabated, and some objective impediments to the reform 
will also remain. Bureaucracy, too, cannot altogether be eliminated, and 
the clash of individual interests will encourage its persistence. The 
costs of the reform and their financing, while not obstacles to a gradual 
execution of present plans, would under current conditions in Germany 
constitute a formidable problem if the whole project were to be at- 
tempted in a few years. In such an attempt, the difficulty of obtaining 
the necessary labor and materials would constitute a serious probdlen, 
Since available labor reserves have become scarce and the supply of raw 
materials is short. 


Prospects of success 


It is quite probable, therefore, that the process of consolida- 
tion and rearrangement of farm holdings - with which various measures 
of land improvement, drainage, building of field roads, etc., and 
eventually rearrangement of villages are connected - will continue to 
be a gradual development. It should, however, be effectively speeded 
up by the organizational reform. Serious impediments are now elimi- 
nated and the procedure will be simplified. The Federal Hereditary Home- 
stead Law of 1933 will largely prevent once-consolidated holdings from 
being split up again by undesirable inheritance practices, and the new 
German land-ownership legislation of January 26, 1937, will prevent un- 
desirable redispersion of land through sales transactions. An average 
of about 60,000 hectares have been consolidated annually in the past. 
It will be quite an accomplishment, therefore, if, beginning with 1938, 
the reform should result in the consolidation of from 150,090 to 200,000 
hectares per year. 


It has been estimated by German authorities that the increase in 
gross returns resulting from consummated reforms has amounted to from 
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30 to 40 percent, 14/ and that the net profit from investments in 
consolidation and related improvements has also been very high. The 
German authorities, therefore, consider the reform to be not only an 
inportant part of their national "production battle," but also a profit- 
able business proposition. A total area of 5,600,000 hectares in need 
of consolidation and rearrangement could be reformed, at a pace of from 
150,000 to 200,000 hectares annually, within a period of 30 or 40 years. 


14] Cf. Herr, ODe cite, De 7556 
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TURKEY TO AID INSTITUTIONS HANDLING Fak PRODUCTS 


An agency known as the State Organization for Agriculture, with 
a capital of 15,000,000 Turkish pounds ($12,000,000) has been set up by 
the Turkish Government to facilitate the development of industrial agri- 
cultural institutions, according to a report recéived by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics from its office in Belgrade. | 


The main objective of the new organization, apparently, is to ex- 
ploit and develop throughout the country such industrial agricultural in- 
stitutions as grain elevators, warehouses, and’ packing plants, The first 
step in that program will be the erection of additional warehouses and 
grain elevators, Activities in connection with agricultural trade, trans- 
portation, and credit also come under the jurisdiction of the organization. 


The capital of the organization will consist of such movable and 
immovable State or privately owned property as the President of the Re- 
public and the Government may decide to transfer to it, as well as the 
profits realized by the organization on its investments and credits granted 
from time to time by the State. 


The grain-elevator program already under way in Turkey is expected 
to be carried on at an increasing rate as a result of the establishment 
of the organization. While it is still too early to make a critical 
evaluation of the new agency, it is of special interest since it repre- 
sents another step in the planned-economy program of the Turkish Govern- 
ment. 


FINLAND STRESSES COLONIZATION AND LAND SETTLEMENT 


A decree recently issued by the President of Finland, outlining 
the general functions of a newly established Colonization Administration, 
indicates that the Finnish Government considers the immediate colonization 
of sparsely settled areas a question of prime importance to the economic 
well-being of the Nation, according to a report received by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics from the American Legation at Helsinki. 
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Finland's population of 3,600,000 people is concentrated mainly 
along the southern and western coasts. The northern, eastern, and 
interior sections are sparsely populated. The immediate aim of the 
Government is to encourage land settlement and colonization along the 
eastern frontier. 


Prior to the passage of the land-reform law of November 25, 1922, 
the condition of the rural population in Finland was very unsatisfactory, 
since relatively few farmers owned the land they cultivated. Under this 
law, however, the large landowners were compelled to permit tenants to 
purchase land at prices fixed by the Government, In addition, much 
Government-owned land was sold to small farmers. § — 


As a result of the land-reform law, much interest has been stimu- 
lated in further development of the agricultural resources of the 
Nation. The Colonization Administration of the Ministry of Agriculture 
is charged with the responsibility of facilitating the settlement of 
interested parties in areas suitable for farming. In general, its func- 
tions include the supervision and management of all colonization activi- 
ties. 
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HOME INDUSTRIES IN NORWEGIAN RURAL LIFE 


The encouragement of home industries among the rural inhabitants 
of Norway has long been a policy of the Norwegian Government, according 
to a report received by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics from the 
American Embassy at Oslo. 


Country people, who in the long winters have little to do, are 
encouraged to develop skill in weaving, woodworking, and iron work. The 
objective, aside from an aesthetic desire to preserve old crafts, is to 
enable peasants with small incomes to produce serviceable articles, not 
only for their own utilization but also for sale as an added source of 
incone. 


In the course of time, various centers specializing in different 
products have come into prominence. Thus, on the southern coast of Norway, 
farm women specialize in the production of fine tapestries. Another part 
of the country is famous for its woolen mittens and gloves. Other districts 
specialize in making chairs, baskets, stockings, shoes, or other useful 
products. : 


It is estimated that the value of the articles thus produced in 
the 450,000 rural households of Norway is around $12,000,000 annually. 
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Articles made for sale are disposed of to the Home Industries Society on 
a contract basis, the Society in many instances furnishing the raw ma- 
terials and models. 


The State itself maintains a school, in which people are trained in 
various home industries. In addition, a number of home industrial schools 
are supported by the individual counties. Young women are taught to weave, 
embroider, make lace, design and make clothing, and dye and spin wool yarn. 
Men are chiefly taught carpentry, tool making, wood carving, and furniture 
making. 


CROP DIVERSIFICATION URGED IN CUBA 


At the suggestion of the Cuban Secretary of Azriculture, a plan 
has been adopted by the National Association of Cuban Landowners that 
contemplates fighting unemployment in Cuba with crop diversification, 
according to a report received by the Bureau of Agricultura] Economics 
from the American consulate general in Habana, 


Crop diversification has long been advocated in Cuba as a means 
to improve the welfare of the Cuban farmer, but without results. Ac- 
cording to the plan recently adopted by the Landowners Association, a 
part of each sugar plantation will be devoted to crops other than sugar. 


Under this plan, the plantation owners will assist the agricul- 
tural laborers by loans of ox teams, plows, and other equipment so that 
new crops can be planted. Local committees will be appointed tc make 
field surveys to determine the needs for seed, which will be furnished 
by the Government as its contribution to the scheme of diversification. 


Reports indicate that approximately 75,000 acres have been planted 
under the diversification program this year and that the number of people 
who will be given employment in soil preparation, cultivation, and har- 
vesting that area will amount to about 30,000. Most of the land has been 
planted to rice, peanuts, and corn. 


JAMAICA ENCOURAGES CROP DIVERSIFICATION 


The Jamaican Government's policy of encouraging diversification 
in agriculture was well maintained during 1957, according to a report by 
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the Canadian Trade Commissioner at Kingston to the Canadian Department 
of Trade and Commerce at Ottawa. 


It is recognized that the colony's economic position will be 
considerably strengthened by the increased production of commodities 
other than bananas, sugar, and rum, which now represent, in the aggre- 
gate, about 81 percent of total exports. 


Attention is being devoted to increased production of limes, 
mangoes, tomatoes, eggplant, peppers, and string beans. The production 
of tobacco has likewise received official encouragement, especially that 
of cigar wrappers and Virginia leaf for cigarettes. 


In addition, the Government is offering substantial assistance 
to ex-soldiers and peasants in land-settlement schemes. For many years 
the Governnent has been buying estates as opportunity offered. These 
are being subdivided and sold to ex-soldiers and peasants on easy terms 
of payment. 


